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NEWSPAPER ALMANACS. 
Probably no reference books in a newspaper 
office are so constantly used as the newspaper 
almanacs. Many of these annuals have be- 
come an absolute necessity to newspaper 
writers, and their merit and worth are every 
year becoming more highly appreciated. They 
contain information concerning the govern- 
ment, State and National, with political data 


and election figures, that can be obtained 
nowhere else in so compact and serviceable a 
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form. Of late years, there has been a great 
advance made in the character and scope of 
these publications, so that to-day they are 
valuable, not alone to the editor, but to the 
business and professional man everywhere. 

The best known newspaper annual is proba 
“ty the Mew York Tribune almanac. For a 
half century it has been a standard publication 
of its kind. It was first published in 1838 by 
Horace Greeley, and has been issued every 
year since, with the single exception of 1842, 
when no issue appeared. Mr. Greeley super- 
vised the almanac until 1870, when J. F. 
Cleveland took charge of the work; he was 
succeeded in 1877 by Edward McPherson, the 
present editor of the book. The plates of the 
early issues of the almanac were destroyed by 
fire, but new plates were subsequently made, 
and almanacs for the years from 1838 to 1868, 
inclusive, bound in two volumes, and 
placed upon the market. Of these books Mr. 
Greeley said: “As the work will be wholly 
unique, and of great interest to historians and 
politicians, | trust that most of the sets may be 
promptly secured for public libraries, where 
they may be preserved and remain generally 
accessible. Those who fail to obtain a set 
directly, will probably miss their only oppor- 
tunity.” Mr. Greeley’s prediction has proven 
It is now almost impossible to obtain 
copies of the 7rzbune almanac published before 
1868. 

One of the best almanacs in the market is 
the one issued by the Mew York World. It 
was first published in 1868; it disappeared in 
1876, and again appeared in 1886. Its editor 
has always been George W. Olney. It con- 
tains information on almost every conceivable 


were 


true. 
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subject, and in the main its statistics are trust- 
worthy. The type is too small, and the appear 
ance of the book is marred by the insertion of 
advertising pages. 

The Albany Fournal and Albany Argus 
almanacs have been before the public for 
many years, and are very creditable books. 
They are of special value to residents of New 
York State, and are not so general in their 
character as the other two almanacs referred 
to. William McBride is editor of the Fourna/ 
almanac, and the Argus almanac is edited by 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

Typographically, the best newspaper almanac 
is the one published by the Brooklyn Eagle. 
It contains a vast amount of political and 
general statistics, and, in addition, complete 
information concerning Brooklyn and Long 
Island. It gives the names of all the city 
officers, churches, societies, charities, public 
and private institutions, and diagrams of all 
In Brooklyn 
it has become to be regarded as the official 
reference book. 


the local theatres and churches. 


It began publication in 1886. 

The Detroit Fournal issued for the first 
time this year an almanac of considerable merit. 
A great many papers are now publishing year 
books, which they give away to their patrons. 
Prominent among them are the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the Philadelphia Times, the Philadel- 
phia Record, and the Albany Express. 

The Librarian of Congress, Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, publishes the “ American Almanac,” 
which covers a very broad field, and is good 





authority on matters pertaining to National 
and State government. It cannot be classed 
with newspaper almanacs, though it covers 
much the same ground. 

The editing of an almanac is a very difficult 
task, and requires ability of a peculiar kind. 
There should be an intelligent arrangement of 
facts, and, above all, accuracy in compilation. 
Then, too, there must be a wise selection of 
matter. The men who edit the leading alma- 
nacs are all men of experience in that depart- 
ment, and their work speaks eloquently for 
their abilities in that special line. When it 
is considered how many subjects are treated 
of in these books, and how great is the 
number of political tables, giving the election 
figures of every county in the Union, some 
idea of the task of compilation may be ob- 
tained. This year the principal almanacs were 
issued within a month of the first of January. 
Most of the political information was not 
received in the newspaper offices until after 
the first of the year. 

The profit to the newspapers publishing 
almanacs is usually not large, but the promi- 
nence given to the paper which sends forth a 
first-class book of this kind is very great, and 
as an advertisement alone is worth the cost of 
the book. The newspaper almanac has cer- 
tainly ,become a feature in journalism, and is 
likely to remain so, and to become more con- 
spicuous as other papers see the value of these 
annuals, and publish them on their own account. 

H. F. Gunnison. 





MYSTERIOUS DISPENSATIONS 


Literary editors have been so much abused 
lately by contributors, each with his “ griev- 
ance,” that I am far from wishing to add any- 
thing to the mountain-heap of evidence against 
them. We all know by this time that they have 
no literary taste or judgment, that they do not 
know what the public wants, or ought to have, 


that they are purblind and partial. What use, 


REGARDING MANUSCRIPTS. 


therefore, to waste facts and arguments on 4 


jury that stands already twelve for conviction ? 
What I have to say is not of the nature ot 
complaint, but is rather the simple recital of 


some experiences which seem to me rather 
singular, but are, I will venture to affirm, by no 
means unique. 

A few years ago, while living in Boston, I 





was smitten with a desire to write “special” 
articles for the Sunday edition of a leading 
daily. After repeated failures to hit the right 
theme, I one day rushed down the long stairs 
from the editorial rooms flushed and triumphant. 
My article had been accepted, and would be 
paid for when published. It has not yet seen 
the light, and as it was “timely,” I fear its 
value has departed, unless history should repeat 
itself. This is but one of a number of experi- 
ences of this sort. 

A friend of mine had even worse luck. He 
spent several days’ time and about ten dollars 
for hotel bills while working up a special sub- 
ject. The article, which at regular rates would 
have brought about twenty-five dollars, was ac- 
cepted, but has never been published or paid for. 

In the matter of poetry, I have had experi- 
ences even more perplexing. In some cases 
the first information regarding the fate of a 
poem has come from a friend who happened 
to see it in print, or from seeing it copied in 
other papers. The only alternative is for the 
poet to buy every issue of the paper in which 
his production may possibly appear, and, tak- 
ing into account the financial condition of most 
poets, this is obviously out of the question. 
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If one were making a complaint, of course, 
the reply would be that it is not the custom for 
papers to pay for poetry or to send notice of 
its acceptance, and if people will send verses, 
they must be content with such conditions as 
exist. Butisn’t it a bad and churlish custom to 
accept the poet’s work and not even say “ thank 
you”? 

After coming South, I was advised to con- 
tribute to a certain well-known periodical, “ be- 
cause it pays.” Isentapoem. Ten days after- 
ward, I saw my production copied in several local 
papers. Again I sent a poem. 
perience was repeated. 


The same ex- 
I have never received 
any pay or any acknowledgment. I have never 
seen a copy of the paper in which my poems 
appeared, and I do not even know how it looks. 
A few years ago I sent a poem to a leading 
religious. paper, and it was promptly accepted. 
I do not know whether it has ever appeared or 
not. I hope it has not, for, after waiting a year 
to learn its fate, I had it published elsewhere. 
These are mysterious dispensations, and I 
never mail a contribution of any sort now-a- 
days without a feeling of awe-struck curiosity 
as to what will be its fate. 
B. A. Goodridge. 





A NIGHT AT TH 


Do you ever think, as you sit at your break- 
fast table, and read your morning paper, of the 
amount of work that has been put into the 


pages before you? No matter what the condi- 


tions of the night have been, be it the very 
worst possible night of the year, the morning 
paper, with all the news, is always there. It 
has taken nearly a thousand men to place that 
paper by your plate, and you pay them two 
cents. 


The visitor to the newspaper office who sees 
the preparation of so vast an achievement can- 
not help amazement that so systematic and 
complete a thing as a newspaper can be evolved 
out of the hurry, and bustle, and clatter every- 
where prevalent about him. Amid all the appar- 


E NEWS DESK. 


ent confusion, there is the most perfect system 
and discipline. Every man, from the managing 
editor to the printer’s devil, is in his place, 
each looking after the completeness and accu- 
racy of his task, and as a result the morning 
paper presents the news of the world in the 
most acceptable way for the general reader. 
The problem of perpetual motion comes nearer 
to being solved by the modern newspaper than 
by any other device yet invented. The highest 
interests, and even the very life of the indi- 
vidual, must be sacrificed, if necessary, to the 
requirements of this institution, and the paper 
must appear at any cost before sunrise of every 
morning of every day of every year. 

The foundation of newspaper work is laid by 
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the reporters. Now, the reporter is an amphib- 
ious animal. He lives as naturally on water as 
on land. He has eyes, and ears, and hands, 
and feet like other men, and he sees, hears, 
and tells what might well be a task for a dozen 
men. All the world is indeed a stage to him, 
and he knows the great play of life on this 
revolving sphere by heart. A good reporter 
must be cool, calculating, and honest; he must 
be especially zealous to get at the truth. No 
matter how great the difficulties, they must be 
great indeed to prevent his getting the news to 
his office. He is willing to serve in any capac- 
ity, as grave-digger or deacon, if it will only 
give him any advantage, however slight, to ob- 
tain the news. Danger is to him but a nerve 
tonic. The reporter is a wanderer. 
burdened with tools. A pair of scissors and a 
pencil in his pocket, and a clear head on his 
shoulders, are all that is required. The world 
is his workshop. 


He is not 


Every newspaper office is a 
mine in which he may dig and replenish his 
purse. News has always its face value. It is 
as good as Uncle Sam's soundest dollars. Just 
as long as people are curious to know what 
other people are doing, just so long will re- 
porters be a high-priced necessity. Good work 
will always command good wages. 

Now, think of the amazing quickness with 
which the story of the world flies to your feet. 
Take up your morning newspaper. You read 
there that Cavendish and Burke have been 
murdered in Phoenix Park, Dublin, but a few 
hours before you rose from your bed, and 
though the assassination happened thousands 
of miles away, it is all in print before you. A 
Back Bay heiress has been married, with no 
one but the immediate friends and relatives of 
the couple at the nuptials, yet the reporter has 
got the details, and no one can tell how. The 
Vanderbilts gave a great house-warming. All 
the scions of our aristocracy attended. The 
greatest care was exercised to keep the affair 
exclusive. The reporters were debarred espec- 
ially, and yet in your morning paper you are 
able to read not only who was there, and how 
they looked, talked, and acted, but also what 
were the decorations and the chief dishes at 
the banquet. 

These busy workers of the night enabled 


you to place yourself amid the scenes of the 
frightful railroad horrors at White River Junc- 
tion and at Roslindale. They had identified 
the dead, verified the claims of the wounded, 
and assisted in placing the blame aright. 
You were taken to the bedsides of Garfield, 
Grant, McClellan, Hendricks, Beecher, and 
Sheridan every morning during those lingering 
days, and at the end you joined the sad congre- 
gations that sat at their funerals. An attempt 
to blow up the Czar of all the Russias in the 
far-off regions of his dominion came to you 
just as easily as the latest utterances from the 
pulpit in the next street. 

Millions of men go to the polls in the United 
States or in England. It matters little as to 
distance. The newspaper night workers have 
polled them all, and the result is known to you 
almost as soon as it is known to those directly 
and personally interested. There are hun- 
dreds of speakers on the stump. They talk 
pages and pages of the newspaper, and yet the 
kernel of all they have said is put for your 
benefit into two or three columns. 

Pass but one night in the office of a metro- 
politan daily, and your appreciation of your 
breakfast paper will be heightened tenfold. 
Say it is seven o’clock. The night editor and 
his assistants have begun their labors. There 
is the list of the city editor, showing where the 
local men are assigned. He has covered every 
available spot for news,—the theatres, ball- 
rooms, meetings, weddings. His scouts are at 
the hotels, lying in wait for notable arrivals; 
his detective reporters are out among the po- 
lice and inspectors, watching for the latest 
criminal news. The water front is covered, 
the hospitals are looked after, and he is ready 
for the night. The general directions from the 
managing editor are also there. He expects 
“stories ” from correspondents the world over, 
who have been instructed to send in their mat- 
ter. He wishes such a local event to be well 
placed, and to be “given a good show.” Other 
general instructions are given, and the night 
editor is left to his fate. All night long he re- 
ceives “queries ” from correspondents offering 
the best news in their localities. He must get 
all the news into his paper, advertisements, and 
other matter, such as editorials, to the contrary 





notwithstanding. He governs himself accord- 
ingly. 

“A steamer has arrived here with the latest 
news from Samoa. I can give you 1,000 words,” 
wires the San Francisco correspondent. 

“Boil it into 200, and rush it,” is the night 
editor’s answer. 

“There are negro troubles, with several dead, 
—graphic story,” —is flashed from the New 
Orleans man. 

“No, thank you! the Associated Press will 
cover it for us,” is wired back. 

Now the St. Louis man has waked up. He 
has the story of an unknown Bostonian who 
was found dead in the street. Immediately he 
is told to wire full particulars, with any facts 
that may assist at identification, and the detec- 
tive reporters in Boston are put at work. 

So all night long the editor in charge is kept 
informed of the doings of the world, and at a 
moment’s notice he may reach thousands of 
miles for a tempting bit of news. At midnight 
the office is at its busiest. At that hour news 
is pouring in from all quarters, —local, New 
England, foreign, Washington, and general. 
Every “story” must be watched. Untruths 
must be eradicated, doubtful facts verified, libel- 
lous utterances avoided, badly-written matter 
rewritten, and comprehensive headlines placed 
over every article. 

Great pieces of news, as a general thing, 
come most unexpectedly. A modest despatch 
was received from Savannah, on a night that 
was unusually quiet, from a news editor’s 
point of view, saying that all the country 
there had been shaken by an earthquake, and 
that Charleston, South Carolina, seemed to 
have lost all connection with her neighboring 
cities. It was after midnight when the de- 
spatch arrived, and set the night editors of all 
the dailies at work. Something must be the 
matter at Charleston, and they would not quit 
until they found out what it was. Before many 
hours the country knew that that great city had 
been almost totally wrecked by the now famous 
earthquake. 

So it was with the great blizzard in New York 
last March. Every night editor knew that there 
was a great storm raging in New York City when 
he left his desk that Monday morning. Mon- 
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day night he came back and heard that the city 
might have been totally destroyed as far as was 
known in Boston, for the storm had cut off all 
communication. Last Christmas night was an 
unusually quiet news night in Boston, until 
shortly before 12 0’clock word came that the 
town of Marblehead was being destroyed by 
fire. Reporters were sent immediately on a 
special engine, and the G/ode got the news. 

Such are some of the incidents of a night at 
the news desk in the office of a big Boston daily. 
In the composing-room fifty or sixty men must 
be supplied with copy. Say it is getting 
toward 2.40 o’clock A. M., time for the first edi- 
tion. Galley after galley of pen pictures has 
passed from the hands of the devil to the proof 
reader, thence to the “correct” men, thence to 
the form. Page after page has been made.up, 
pushed to the stereotypers, and then the plates 
rushed to the press room. It is 2.40 o'clock, 
and the last page of the country edition has left 
the room. There is still the city edition, which 
contains the very latest news, and which must 
go to press at 3.30. ‘The forms of the first and 
second pages are generally changed for this 
edition. Those matters of especial interest to 
the country reader, and of but little interest in 
the city, are removed, and the latest news is 
substituted. It is near closing time. ‘“ Good 
night ” has come from the Associated Press; the 
hundreds of special correspondents have sent 
in their “no more”; the local men have passed 
in their last sheets; the copy cutter in the 
composing-room has heard the welcome ring of 
three bells; the last form has been locked; the 
last page stereotyped. 

“Good night” has passed through the upper 
stories. In the basement, where the presses 
are, all is bustle and excitement. The press- 
men are in and out under their giant pets, oil- 
ing the wheels and preparing for the last run. 
They climb up on the side, and, fitting on the 
cylindrical stereotype plates, they seem like 
careful hostlers saddling a mighty steed for a 
battle of life and death. The great endless 
rolls of paper, still blank and meaningless, are 
slung to the sliding cranes, and rolled with pon 
derous slowness to their proper stations at the 
ends of the presses. At last the signal comes. 
Slowly at first, and with frequent stops to make 





the delicate adjustments that will add the last 
finishing touches to the accuracy of the work, 
the machinery begins its tremendous task, and 
soon the whole building is filled with the clatter, 
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and the very earth is shaken with the effort of 
the great steam presses. The long night of 
labor is over; the waiting boys go home at last; 
the child is born. William Taylor, Fr. 





THE RETURNED 


I have just been reading “ The Correspond- 
ence of John Lathrop Motley,” edited by 
George William Curtis. Particularly interest- 
ing are the letters of Motley written to his 
wife from London when he was on the eve of 
publishing his cherished History. Now, Motley 
was not an unusually thin-skinned man, but he 
was cut to the quick when his “ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” was returned “with Mr. 
Murray’s compliments and thanks.” And why 


should not Mr. Motley, Minister Plenipotentiary 


to England, have his MS. returned, like the rest 
of us? . 

It is the old, old story, told in a few words: 
“ Declined with thanks!” That is blunt enough. 
“With the Editor’s compliments and thanks.” 
That is a milder form. “ We are sorry to be 
compelled to decline, with thanks, the article.” 
That is a still more courteous way of putting 
the refusal. But, after all, the meaning is plain, 
and, — for all practical purposes,— the same. 
In brief, you are simply told, in as kindly a 
manner as possible, that your contribution is 
not of the kind that the editor of the paper or 
magazine, as the case may be, thinks he wants. 
And yet there is a lingering notion sometimes 
in the contributor’s mind of hostility toward 
the editor, a disposition to feel a sting of some 
kind or other. But why should one have his 
amour propre wounded after trying his best to 
put upon the editor something he does not want 
at any price, and cannot use in any event? Is 
there any just cause for complaint? 

This very question arose a few weeks ago, 
when a correspondent complained to the editor 
of The Independent of a lack of courtesy, in 
that his articles were promptly sent back to him 
unread, and without a word of criticism. To 


MANUSCRIPT. 


this unusual complaint the editor replied: — 


We are surprised if there has been any lack of courtesy in 
our treatment of your stories. Certainly it is a new complaint 
that the immediate return of a declined manuscript is discour- 
teous. . . . Of course, it is a favor to us to have any writer send 
us an article. We always examine those sent, and decline all 
those we can, and accept those we must. 

I venture to think that those who thus com- 
plain either forget or do not know that the 
best-known writers in our guild were as familiar 
as most of us with the words “ Declined with 
thanks.” The literary tyro with his rejected 
MS. does not stand alone, for he has the bare 
consolation of knowing that others of greater 
name and fame than he have had to break open 
packages of manuscript only to find, instead of 
proof, one of those hated printed slips beginning 
or ending with the words, “ Declined with 
thanks.” And is not the history of literature 
made up, more or less, of accounts of authors 
who spent weary months and years trying to 
get into print? Even the best-known writer 
has no guarantee that his article will not find 
its way back again. Carlyle, Thackeray, Mot- 
ley, Lingard, Trollope, Charlotte Bronté, to 
name no others, all had the mortification, — 
some only once, to be sure, others more than 
once, —of seeing their MSS. returned “ with 
thanks.” Perhaps “every school-boy ” does not 
know that even the great Macaulay himself had 
a literary skeleton in his cupboard, namely, 
rejected MSS., — “ MSS. which have not been 
printed to this day,” so we are told. I shall 
speak here only of prominent and well-known 
examples. 

Since the “ Reminiscences ” of Thomas Car- 
lyle have been given to the world, literary 
students know the secret history of “Sartor 
Resartus ” and of “The French Revolution.” 
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As early as February 7, 1831, Carlyle writes: 
“Sent Jack to liberate my ‘ Teufelsdrockh’ 
from editorial durance in London.” On August 
22 of the same year he wrote to his wife from 
London: “ Murray, as usual, was not in; but 
an answer lay for me,— my poor ‘ Teufels- 
drockh,’ wrapped in new paper, with a letter 
stuck under the pack-thread.” Then the un- 
fortunate “ Teufelsdrockh” MS. was lugged 
back to Craiggenputtock; after which it lay 
untouched in a drawer for almost two years, 
when Fraser agreed to publish some instalments 
in his magazine. Even after the manuscript 
got into print, “Fraser writes that ‘ Teufels- 
drockh’ excites the most unqualified disappro- 
bation.” Carlyle had about as hard a struggle 
with the manuscript of “ The French Revolu- 
tion,” which was buffeted from pillar to post, 
and even went “up the chimney with a sparkle 
and a roar,” through the carelessness of a house- 
maid. 

The history of “ Jane Eyre” is perhaps better 
known than that of most books. The manu- 
script started out in a clean, fresh, brown-paper 
wrapper, but after a while. in the game of 
shuttlecock between the small parsonage under 
the Yorkshire hills and the publishers in 
London, the package, wellnigh worn-out, 
came into the hands of Smith & Elder, 


‘better he should be able to write. 


whose reader sat up half the night to finish it. 

No less painful to the soul of the sensitive 
writer is itto have his manuscript cut right and 
left after it has been accepted. Yet Thackeray 
had to undergo the process of revision at the 
hands of the editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
much to his discomfort. While it is astonish- 
ing how Carlyle ever put up with the cutting 
and slashing of the arbitrary Jeffrey, who 
thought nothing of crossing out and writing in 
to suit himself, it was this editorial revision 
that first induced George Henry Lewes to be 
his own editor, and to return his own manu- 
script by writing it twice, and sometimes thrice, 
ere he dared to submit it to the final editor. If 
such a plan were generally followed by writers, 
we should hear less of “ Declined with thanks,” 
and more of the “Accepted with pleasure.” 
But it is the hardest thing of all for an author 
to be scrupulously exact in the demands on his 
own fine writing. He is always afraid to take 
Dr. Johnson’s advice, and strike out everything 
that sounds particularly fine. The more manu- 
scripts the author has had returned to him, the 
I do not 
mean to say that writings oftenest returned 
have been the best; but put it in this way: the 
best writings have been returned the oftenest. 

L. F. Vance. 





A BEGINNING OF SPELLING REFORM. 


In an early issue of THE WRITER was a brief 
letter from an enthusiastic spelling-reformer, 
urging upon you radical emendations by the 
lopping off of numerous superfluous letters. 
While I heartily agree with the writer of that 
letter, so far as being willing to adopt the cor- 
rections specified, it must be admitted that he 
went too far at one bound. It may be that we 
shall have phonetic orthography at some time 
in the far distant future; but at present, for 
general use, we must content ourselves with 
such improvements as are feasible and can be 
secured. Now, everyone connected with print- 


ing knows that it would be useless to attempt 
to introduce into the composing and proof- 
rooms a rule that all superfluous letters may or 
must be omitted, for that would only lead to 
endless confusion. To secure the codperation 
of printers and proof-readers, we must have 
definite rules to guide them. For a beginning 
in orthographic reform the following rules have 
been tested and found satisfactory : — 

1. Drop we at the end of words like dialogue, 
catalogue, where the preceding vowel is short. 
Thus spell demagog, epilog, synagog, etc. When 
the preceding vowel is long, as in prorogue, 
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vogue, rogue, disembogue, retain final letters as 
at present. 

2. Drop final ¢ in such words as definite, in- 
finite, favorite, where the preceding 
short. 


vowel is 
Thus spell opposit, preterit, hypocrit, 


requisit, etc. When the preceding vowel is 
long, as in polite, finite, invite, unite, etc., retain 
present forms unchanged. 

3. Drop final Ze 


coquette, cigarette. 


like 


Thus spell cigaret, roset, 


in words quartette, 
epaulet, videt, gazet, etc. 

4. Drop final me in words like programme. 
Thus spell program, oriflam, gram, etc. 

5. Change ff to f£ in words like phantom, 
telegraph, phase. Thus spell alfabet, paragraf, 


filosofy, fonetic, fotograf, etc. 


EVERY WRITER HIS 


How much do you pay for writing paper ? 

To those of you who use a good deal of 
paper during the year, and would like to become 
your own Stationers, keeping the profit your- 
selves, instead of paying it to somebody else, 
these lines are addressed. I speak from 
behind the scenes, and can save you the price 
of several years’ subscription to THE WRITER. 

If you will go to some wholesale dealer in 
paper stock, you will find in his stock an end- 
less variety of “flats,’—that is, full sheets, 
unfolded, just as they come from the mill. The 
sizes in which you are interested are the follow- 
ing: Demy, folio, medium, and royal. 
should happen to want the first mentioned, 
don’t call it “demmy,” or the dealer will 
promptly set you down as an ignoramus, and 
charge you two prices. Throw a knowing 
look into your eye, —either eye will do, — think 
of “knee-high,” call for “dee-mi” in an ex- 
perienced, off-hand manner, and tell him you 
want basement prices. Demy is 16x21 inches 
in size, and cuts into small “commercial” note 
sheets. Folio is 17x22, and cuts 
large commercial note. Medium is 
and cuts into small “packet” note. 


If you 


into 
18 x 23, 
Royal 
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6. Substitute ¢ for the dipthongs @ and @ 
when they have the sound of that letter. Thus 
spell eolian, esthetic, subpena, diarrhea, esofa- 
gus, atheneum, etc. 

N. B. Make no change in proper names. 

The foregoing rules have the advantage of 
being simple, practical, easily memorized, and 
susceptible of application wherever occasion 
THE WRITER and all 
other periodicals could safely adopt them with- 
out incurring any ridicule from the thoughtless 
folk who do not see that the world moves; and 


arises for their use. 


everyone who desires to advance the spelling 
reform should use these rules in all he writes, 
and especially in all that he prints. 

Henry R. Boss. 


OWN STATIONER. 


is 19x 24,and cuts into large packet note. 

These papers are put up in packages contain- 
ing one ream, or 480 sheets. To make note 
paper, the sheets are cut into four parts for full 
sheets of four pages, or into “eights ” for half- 
sheets. The half-sheet form is by far the most 
convenient for general purposes. 

The “flats” come in various grades, and 
each grade is made in various weights. Ordi- 
narily, the lightest demy would be fourteen 
pounds to the ream, and the heaviest royal 
twenty-eight pounds to the ream. The price 
quoted you will be from ten cents a pound all 
the way up to twenty cents, according to 
quality, the dealer’s inclination to give you the 
benefit of “trade” prices, and other varying 
considerations. If you are moderately indif- 
ferent as to the quality of paper you use, select 
an inferior grade of light weight. A thin papet 
answers every purpose when you are writing 
for the press, since only one side is to be used. 
By using light-weight sheets you will economize 
on paper and postage stamps at the same time. 
If you are fastidious, you can get héavy paper 
of the best quality, and still save money. 

Ask the dealer to send your ream to a book- 
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binder. In the meantime, carry a sheet to the 
bookbinder, and ask his price for ruling a ream 
on one side, and cutting it up into note size. 
He will probably charge you a dollar for ruling 
the lines any distance apart, and in any color of 
ink desired. Then get him to “whack” the 
paper up into “ eights.” 

Now, let us see how you stand. Say your 
ream was sixteen-pound folio at twelve cents a 
pound. That’s $1.92. Ruling and cutting cost 
you $1.00; total, $2.92. You have now 3,840 
half-sheets, or four reams of 960 half-sheets of 
large commercial note paper, 54%4x8% inches 
in size, or a little smaller when finally trimmed 
up. You are stocked up with a good supply of 
paper, and it has cost you three and two-thirds 
cents a quire. Are you getting paper cheaper 
than this? If so, where do you steal it? Give 
the rest of us a chance. 

With paper as cheap as this, you can write 
all the rejected manuscripts you want to, and 
still be rich enough to send stamps for their 
return. Don’t I know what I am talking about? 
Have n’t I tried it? Why, man, I am, probably, 
the most celebrated author of rejected articles 
on the American continent to-day. 

1 am writing the copy for this article on a 
still cheaper paper than the one I took for 
illustration. It is not a writing paper at all, 
properly speaking, but a first-class book paper, 
like that on which Zhe Century and other 
similar magazines are printed. It is known in 
the trade as “Sized and super calendered 
book,” and can be had in various sizes and 
weights. The paper I am using was cut sixteen 
to a sheet from fifty pound 24x 38 size, making 
a large packet note, 6x9% inches. It is 
unruled, and cost me two and one-half cents a 
quire of forty-eight half-sheets; yet THE 
WRITER would probably admit that neater 
and more legible “ copy” rarely comes into its 
office. The fact that I am a facile penman, 
and write in a light, running, domestic hand, 
with a smoothly gliding gold pen, may enable 
me to use this grade of paper with entire com- 
fort, while those writing a heavy, lock-stitch 
hand, with a knock-kneed, broken-back steel 
pen, would find it of no use. But, while it is 
not a hard paper, it has a highly-finished sur- 
face, and I am satisfied that many writers would 


find it as serviceable as a more expensive paper. 

One other matter is important. By all 
means, have your paper “blocked,” or put up 
in “pads.” Having once adopted this plan, 
you will never use any other. Your four reams 
of commercial note sheets, — to go back to my 
first calculation, — would make thirty or forty 
pads of convenient size, for which the book- 
binder would charge from fifty to seventy-five 
cents. The consequent saving of paper, that 
would otherwise get rumpled or soiled, will 
fully pay the cost of “blocking,” aside from 
the advantage of having your paper always in 
a handy and convenient shape. 

If you are situated where you can act on the 
suggestions offered above in regard to buying 
paper at wholesale, and getting it ruled and cut, 
you can, as a general thing, easily have the 
padding done. But if not, you can do it your- 
self. In THE WRITER for October, 1888, on 
pages 258-9, “E. A. F.” gives a good recipe 
for tablet glue. The best results, however, can 
be obtained by the method in use in my printing 
office. ' 

“ Knock up” your half-sheets of paper so as 
to bring the edges even all around. If the 
sheets are not exactly of one size, give your 
attention merely to the edges of the top and of 
the left side. This is done by grasping the pile 
in both hands and striking the edges several 
times against the top of a table. Hold the 
paper so that it will be vertical to the table, 
and about one or two inches from it. Loosen 
your hold slightly, letting the sheets slide easily 
between your thumbs in front and your fingers 
behind the pile, taking care to grasp firmly as 
the sheets are again lifted. “Knock up” the 
side and the top alternately, until the paper is 
“squared up.” Sometimes this can be done 
by simply holding the paper against the table 
in an upright position, and tapping the sheets 
down from the top. Five hundred sheets can 
easily be handled at once. When the paper is 
square, hold the package tightly by the two 
sides, and place it carefully, so as not to dis- 
arrange the sheets, on the table, the top toward 
you, having first laid a newspaper down to keep 
the glue that you are going to use from smear- 
ing the table. Place a piece of board on top 
of the package, even with the top edges of the 
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paper, and put a weight on top of the board to 
prevent the sheets from sliding. A little prac- 
tice may be necessary to enable you to do this 
properly. 

Now you are ready for the glue. 
cable, use only Golding’s 
Cement. 


If practi- 
Binders’ Liquid 
It is cheap, and it is worth all the 
preparations you could make in a year. En- 
close thirty-five cents to Golding & Co., Boston, 
or to the nearest type foundry or firm of 
dealers in printers’ supplies, asking them to 
send a half-pint can by express, specifying 
either red, blue, or green, if you have any 
choice. The express charges will probably be 
not more than twenty-five cents, and a half-pint 
of the cement will “pad” a vast quantity of 
sheets. 

Apply the cement to the top edges only of 
the package with a small, flat varnish brush, 
though any ordinary paste brush will do, press- 
ing your free hand down upon the weight to 
hold the paper firmly. Spread the cement on 


neither too thinly nor too thickly. Let it stand 
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until it is pretty well dried, but not long enough 
to become hard. Then, with a common steel- 
bladed table knife, cut the package apart into 
convenient sized sections, — say of one hundred 
sheets. If any of the edges are now uneven, 
owing to a discrepancy in the size of the sheets. 
a printer would probably trim them for you for 
nothing. 

The pads would be greatly improved if, before 
the “ knocking-up ” process, sheets of pasteboard 
the size of the paper were placed between every 
two packages of one hundred sheets. A sheet 
of pasteboard held on each side of the pile,— 
that is, against the top and bottom sheets, — will 
steady the paper, and make it much more easy 
to “knock up.” In cutting apart, slip the knife 
under each board, leaving the board and pape: 
attached. This gives “backbone” to the pads, 
and enables you to write comfortably in your 
lap when you feel so disposed. The neatest 


board is “ wood-pulp” board, though “straw” 
. . . . 
board is just as serviceable. 


Ernest Brookes. 


ABBREVIATED WRITING. 


I make much use of abbreviated writing, and 
find it saves much time and labor. When com- 
posing I use a pencil and wrapping paper, a 
quantity of which I keep handy. The items as 
they present themselves to my mind, as they do 
generally in rapid succession, 1 jot down in 
abbreviated writing, and these notes | 
rewrite, 


correct, 
and work over till I get my article 
as near perfection as I can. I then write 
out the article in full, using a pen and good 
paper. 

By abbreviating, the speed is greatly in- 
creased,—even doubled or trebled,—and no 
item or thought is allowed to pass because of the 
trouble of writing it down, — with the mental re- 
servation that probably it would not be used any- 
how. 


These fleeting thoughts should always be 
caught if possible, even if they are not used. 
The ability to catch them and put them down in 
words will greatly improve with practice, and 


there is a great satisfaction in feeling that not a 
sentence or a word has escaped. 

The method of abbreviating is simple, and 
no special rules are necessary. It consists 
simply of dropping part of the letters of most 
of the words. I generally write the first letter 
of each word, and seldom write more than four 
letters of any word. A number of words | 
represent by one letter; as “t” for “the,” “i” 
for “it,” “c” for “can,” “b” for “be,” “a” 
Some short words I write in full; as 
Such words as should, 
would, word, such, great, even, letter, are easily 


represented by “shd,” “wld,” “wrd,” “ sch,” 


for “no.” 
of, is, by, or, on, as. 


“ert,” “evn,” “Itr,” and come, some, time. 
book, not, but, by “oem,” “sm,” “tm,” “bk,” 
“nt,” “bt.” 
sent by the first three letters; as generally, rep- 
resent, possibly, ¢e/egraph, mecessary, musical. 
I seldom cross a “t” or dot an “i,” and I use 
the sign “ &” and figures whenever I can. 


Another class of words I repre- 
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The writing should be copied and written 


out in full as soon as convenient, as the notes 
are more easily read while still fresh in the mind. 


SHORTHAND 





Unlike a recent contributor to THE WRITER, 
1 was compelled, some years ago, to cast aside 
my shorthand, retaining in preference the old, 
reliable longhand. I speak in this matter from 
actual experience. Twelve years ago, while 
engaged in newspaper work in an Eastern city, 
I felt confident that my knowledge of shorthand 
would prove of great benefit in the perform- 
ance of my duties as a newspaper reporter. I 
was sent to report for my paper a series of lec- 
tures upon religious subjects. Here was an 
opportunity to bring my shorthand into active 
working service. The managing editor of the 
paper upon which I was employed instructed 
me to give the public only the pith or substance 
of each lecture. With these instructions in 
view, I proceeded to my work. I endeavored 
to “take down,” or, more properly speaking, to 
report the lecture in shorthand, and at the same 
time give only the best points of the speaker’s 
address. Unfortunately, my report was much 
too extended. The managing editor informed 
me that my shorthand was in the way of a good 
report. 

“ We havea shorthand man on our staff,” said 
he. “Our court reporter attends to all matters 
where a full or detailed report is wanted.” 

| soon learned that this is true of every first- 
class newspaper office. At least one shorthand 
man is an absolute necessity in every well-reg- 
ulated newspaper office. I found by experi- 
ence that in the reporting of a lecture or ser- 
mon the use of shorthand gave me only the 
sound of the speaker’s words, while the sense 
was a missing quantity. In reporting lectures 
or sermons in longhand the sense is obtained, 
and not the sound alone. It is much easier to 
condense a lecture or sermon as one reports it, 
taking down only the fine points and best 


IN NEWSPAPER WORK. 


T wrt shd b cop & wrt out in fl as sn as con, 
as t nts ar mr easl rd whl stl frs in t mnd. 


F. H. Kob. 


thoughts of the speaker, than it is to condense 
the report from shorthand notes after the 
lecture. 

Again, I can give an actual experience. In 
1884, James G. Blaine made a tour through 
the West, speaking from the rear platform of 
his car, or delivering short addresses not far 
away from the train. In this way, for several 
weeks, Mr. Blaine spoke upon an average twenty 
times each day. A shorthand reporter, who 
also officiated as Mr. Blaine’s secretary, was 
with the party in the interest of the Associated 
Press. I was on the train in the capacity of 
reporter and correspondent for the United 
Press, the youthful rival of the older institu- 
tion. My competitor reported Mr. Blaine’s 
speeches in shorthand. I was fully satisfied 
with reporting him in longhand. The speeches 
were short, there were frequent outbursts of 
applause, allowing me an opportunity for rest, 
and in this way I reported one of Mr. Blaine’s 
speeches verbatim in longhand. But the ad- 
vantage gained was this: From each town or 
city the report of Mr. Blaine’s speeches was 
at once telegraphed to the thousands of news- 
papers, from Maine to California, receiving the 
reports of the two press associations. I could 
rewrite my longhand in much shorter time than 
my competitor could translate his shorthand 
notes. As a result, my reports were telegraphed 
in advance of those sent out by the Associated 
Press. In numerous instances, as at Piqua, 
Ohio, my report of Mr. Blaine’s speech was 
filed at the telegraph office just as the train was 
leaving the depot. The Associated Press re- 
port was not placed upon the wires until the 
next station or telegraph office was reached. 
This was the secret, then, of the United Press 
excelling the Associated Press in the matter 
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of Mr. Blaine’s speeches. It was merely the 
use of longhand in preference to shorthand. 

To the average working newspaper man, 
then, my advice would be, Leave the shorthand 
to the court reporter and the professional ste- 
nographer. In legitimate newspaper work it is 


more of a hindrance than a help. The news- 


papers in these days of “ rush and rustle” want 
the sense of a thing, the pith of it, the gist, the 


germ, the meat. They do not care for the ful- 
ness thereof. If they do, they send the short- 
hand man, who works like an automaton, and 
who has no opportunity to distinguish the good 
or bad points of a lecture, speech, or sermon. 
These are a few of the reasons why I deem 
shorthand a detriment to the average working 


journalist. 
Will M. Clemens. 


A COMMON LITERARY GRIEVANCE, 


Many young writers, while struggling for 
prominence, have, at times, seen their effusions 
coolly published by some great and wealthy 
newspaper without a word of acknowledgment, 
— much less adollar of pay,—or even the 
courtesy of sending to the author a copy of the 
issue containing his carefully-prepared sketch. 
Perhaps, from a business standpoint, this may 
seem right. 

The paper has a large circulation, and the 
editor probably thinks that the publicity thus 
given to the writer's name and work amply 
compensates him. 
case, would be 
and personal acknowledgment 
unprofitable, — to 
for a little-known 
cares for them, until the author can command 
a public interest, for which he 
vain? 


Remuneration, in such a 


preposterous, unnecessary ; 
tedious and 


editor and paper. As 


author’s feelings, — who 


now sues in 

He, if of a hopeful turn, may console himself 
with the thought that his time will come. In 
fancy he can picture that same editor, — no 
longer an inscrutable shade,— sending him 
eager requests for something, anything, under 
his then celebrated initials, and perhaps enclos- 
ing a check for an amazing amount, as a mild 
persuader. Sad is it, however, that this airy, 
previsional form of self-satisfaction is often 
about all that many of us ever attain to. Per- 
haps a consciousness of its harmlessness adds 
to the editorial serenity of mind, when dwelling, 
if it ever does dwell, upon the after disappoint- 
ments of authorship. 


But is there not a moral aspect slightly 
different from this? Is not every periodical in 
the land, — honest and conscientious enough to 
pay for good original work,—more or less 
injured by such a policy? Is not every writer 
who receives pay, however small, also injured 
by this tacit encouragement of literary indi- 
Papers that willingly pay from five to 
twenty dollars a column for a sensational inter 


gence? 


view, or an often outrageous invasion of the 
domestic privacy of some great man’s affairs, 
will coolly throw aside a story, worthy, it may 
be, of Thackeray, simply because the “ poor 
devil” who wrote it suggested that payment 
for the use of it was desired. 

The reply of the paper to all this,— if it 
cared to reply at all,— would, very likely, be 
something like this : ‘‘ We have all the paid con- 
tributors we need, or our own staff furnishes 
enough of such material; but as your article is 
good, though you are unknown, we will use it, 
not because you want us to, but because it is 
suitable, and we choose to publish it. As for 
pay, we can get more than we want of such 
material at any time for nothing. 
Remuneration, therefore, would be ridiculous. 


outside 


Live on air and hopes deferred until your fame 
wins for you a more substantial diet.” 

Leaving aside this question of payment, where 
a sketch is used, an editor, not utterly deficient 
in the sense of mutual obligation, will usually 
send some form of personal recognition; and 
the young writer, whose path is already strewn 
with rejected manuscripts, is apt to be most 
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easily satisfied. The sight of one’s story in 
print, the tersest form of written acknowledg- 
ment, is often as balm to his discouraged 
spirit. 

There are also papers which, while seemingly 
anxious to retain much that a writer sends, will 
not return manuscript they do not use, even 
when his request for its return, if unavailable, 
is accompanied by a full supply of stamps. 
Such papers usually disdain the consideration 
of payment. I have never had a manuscript 
thus forwarded destroyed or mislaid by a peri- 
odical that pays its contributors. All mis- 
chances of that nature, in my own experience, 
have been with papers that appropriate merci- 
lessly, and pay nothing, — not even in thanks. 

The only remedies for this state of things 
lie in the hands of the writers themselves ; yet so 
severe is the competition, and so disunited are 
their aims and methods, that it is impossible 
effectually to use them collectively while things 
remain as they are. The only present way to 
mitigate this evil is necessarily an individual 
one. Let each writer who finds himself thus 


treated shake the dust from his feet against all 
such sponging publishers, and turn his entire 
attention persistently to other periodicals. 

One can bear with non-payment in the hope 
of better days to come ; but such absolute and 
continuous absence of not only courtesy, but 
common justice, should be met by a rigorous 
future avoidance. The slight advertisement of 
one’s name and work which such a paper 
affords can, I think, be more than offset by a 
sagacious search for other sources of accept- 
ance less heartless and unprofitable. 

These suggestions do not, of course, apply 
to very new beginners. A beginner should 
seek print as a duck does water, —in any and 
every legitimate way. But to writers who, so 
to speak, have won their spurs, and stand 
trained and ready to take their place in the race 
for fame and money, I would say, Beware of 
these masquerading pirates, who filch men’s 
brains, regardless of their feelings or their ne- 
cessities, and plume themselves thereon as 
bringing to light the new and undeveloped tal- 
ent of the land. William Perry Brown. 


A TREASURY OF IMPRESSIONS. 


The value to a writer of keeping a diary can 
scarcely be overestimated. I do not mean a 
mere record of events, but a record of the ideas 
that flit through the imaginative mind and are 
lost before they are fully conceived, if we so 
dread the labor of giving them birth into the 
material world that we do not catch a rough 
word picture of them before they are gone 
again to the land of dreams. If the impres- 
sions that Nature, or beauty, or feeling etch 
upon our minds could be jotted down when we 
are influenced by them, we should soon have a 
store of fancy bearing the precious stamp of in- 
dividuality, from which to select adaptable bits. 

It has occurred to me that the history of the 
development of one’s own mind would be of 


inestimable assistance in picturing that of 
others. If a child were encouraged to keep an 
account of its proceedings and interests from 
the very time it learned to form letters, what a 
picture of growth, through crudeness, senti- 
mentality, and magniloquence to maturity, this 
journal would present! Years afterward the 
record might aid one’s sympathy and imagina- 
tion to depict the hidden thoughts of youth. If 
the trouble resulted in nothing further than 
pleasure to the autobiographer, it could not fail 
also to benefit him in the art of expression. I, 
for one, mean to make a practical test of the 
plan, and I trust that in years to come the child 
grown up may attest its value to THE WRITER. 
Era Lee Collins. 
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VoL. III. 


Readers of THE WRITER are invited to 
contribute “ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” 
for the common good. 


Any one who will send in five new subscribers 
for THE WRITER, with five dollars, may have 
THE AvuTHOR for 1889 free. 


“Being a little uncertain which of the 
two magazines will best suit me, I send sub- 
scription for both THE WRITER and THE 
AUTHOR for a year,” writes one correspondent. 
That is certainly a very good way to do. 


Subscribers should notice that THE WRITER 
is now sent only to those who have paid for it 
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in advance, and that the magazine is stopped 
when subscriptions expire, unless an order for 
renewal, accompanied by remittance, is received. 


The numbers of THE WRITER for August 
and November, 1887, and for October, 1888, 
are out of print. The supply of some of the 
other numbers is getting low. Those who want 
back numbers or bound volumes of the maga- 
zine had better order them at once. 


The writer who sends a “query” to TH 
WRITER without sending his name, 
foolish thing. Within the last week the editor 


does a 


of THE WRITER has received “ queries” from 
three different correspondents, which would 
have been answered by return mail if they 
had not been anonymous. As they were 
anonymous, they are now resting peacefully in 
the waste basket, where every unsigned com- 


munication of any kind should always go. 


In renewing, under the new rule, a sub 
scription that expired last December, one of 
the subscribers for THE WRITER wrote: 
“ Please pardon delay in remitting. It seemed 
to be one of the things that could be done at 
any time, and so was crowded out by the 
things that had to be done at definite times.” 
Publishers of periodicals will find it worth 
their while to consider this matter. By adopt- 
ing the rule which has been tersely summed 
up: “ No pay, no paper,” they will please their 
best subscribers, and will give themselves the 
satisfaction of feeling that they are doing busi- 
ness in a business-like way. 


THE AUTHOR FOR MARCH. 


The success of THE AUTHOR was immediate, 
and it is growing greater with every issue of 
the magazine. The March number is one of 
especial interest. It contains: “ A Successful 
Woman Writer” (Mrs. Amelia E. Barr), by 
F. E. H. Raymond; “Methods of Writing 
Poetry,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; “How 
Illustrations Are Made,” by Frank H. Howe; 
“Charles Dudley Warner at Home,” by David 
Wechsler; “The Business of Authorship,” by 
T. W. Higginson; “Authors and Press Re- 
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views,” by William J. Bok; “ George W. Cable,” 
by Rev. Charles M. Melden; “ Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood,” by Nora Marks; “The Use of 
Stamped Envelopes,” by J. B. Clapp; with 
extracts from Charles Dudley Warner’s article 
on “Simplicity”; an article on “Conscience 
in Literary Work”; “Queries”; “ Personal 
about Writers”; and “Literary 
News and Notes.” The writers about whom 
“personal gossip” is given are: Henry Har- 
land, Jean Ingelow, Joseph Kirkland, B. P. 
Shillaber, Herbert Spencer, Lucy B. Walford, 
and Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 


Gossip 


TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE WRITER. 


The publisher of THE Writer has been 
much gratified by the promptness with which 
subscribers have renewed their subscriptions 
for the magazine during the month just past. 
The change in the method of dealing with 
subscribers, and the adoption of the plan of 
stopping the magazine when subscriptions ex- 
pire, has met with general favor, and many sub- 
scribers have written to thank the publisher 
personally for making the change. A short 
trial of the new method has shown conclusively 
that it is the best method for all concerned. 
Under the new arrangement, each subscriber is 
notified promptly when his term of subscription 
has expired. If an order for renewal, accom- 
panied by remittance, is not received before the 
next number of the magazine is ready, the name 
of the subscriber is taken from the list. In 
this way all misunderstandings are avoided, no 
one is compelled to pay for magazines that he 
did not mean to get, and if any subscriber 
misses one or more numbers that he wants, he 
has no one but himself to blame. 

The number of those who have renewed ex- 
pired subscriptions for THE WRITER during the 
past month shows the great popularity of the 
magazine, and the high appreciation in which it 
is held by its readers. The conductor of THE 
WRITER takes this opportunity to express his 
thanks for the encouragement and support he has 
constantly received. If half the kind words con- 
tained in letters from subscribers during the 
month were to be printed in THE WRITER, they 
would more than fill the magazine. Although 


they cannot be printed, they are welcome none 
the less, and they encourage the publisher to be- 
lieve that THE WRITER is doing a useful work, 
that it is found to be both interesting and 
helpful by its readers, and that its chief object 
is thus in some degree attained. 


id 


QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 


general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Questions on 


Which is better for a young writer, —to 
contribute regularly to a country paper, which 
pays liberally and promptly, or to have his 
articles appear in leading journals, free of 
charge altogether ? H. 

[ If a writer’s main object is to get money, 
he will better to contribute 
paper that pays liberally 
and promptly than to write gratuitously for 
leading journals. If fame is what he is after, 
the leading journals will probably get it for 
him quicker than the country paper. His best 
plan is to get both money and fame by writing 
for leading journals that pay promptly and at 
liberal rates. — Ww. H. H.] 


probably do 


to a country 


(1.) Does the copyright of the regular 
issues of a literary weekly or journal cover 
every literary article in them? 

(2.) If its regular issues are not copy- 
righted, and there are stories, poems, etc., in 
them that are not marked “copyright,” in com- 
pliance with the statutes provided, do their 
respective authors still retain “exclusive” 
ownership in them? Have they not g?ven them 
to the public? If I put them ina book, and 
then get the book copyrighted, would I in- 
fringe on any legal right belonging to the 
authors ? 

(3-) If I put in the book an anonymous story 
or poem,—some article to which there was 
neither prefixed nor suffixed the name either 
of any publication from which it may have been 
taken, or of any author, —and I afterward dis- 
cover that, unknown to me, it had been copy- 
righted, would the owner of the copyright have 
any legal redress? W. H. L. 


[(1.) The general copyright of a periodical 
covers everything original that is published in 
it. Each issue has to be copyrighted separately, 
however, and the copyright obtained for any 
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number covers only articles that are contained 
in that special issue. 

(2.) If a periodical is not copyrighted, any 
thing published in it that is not marked “copy- 
right” is common property. A compilation of 
such articles may be copyrighted by the 
compiler, but his copyright will cover only the 
title of his book. 

(3.) If the owner of a copyright consents 
to the publication of his copyrighted story 
or poem without the copyright mark, he makes 
it common property. If the copyrighted 
matter is so published without his knowledge or 
consent, he has a technical claim against the 
publisher, and against any other publisher who 
may reprint the copyrighted matter. Excepting 
in important cases, however, such a claim 
would seldom be enforced. — w. H. H. ] 


Would a continued story, just printed in a 
weekly paper, be acceptable to a publisher for 
publishing in book form if sent in the printed 
columns cut from the paper, and arranged con- 
veniently pasted on pages of paper? M. C. 

[If the story was not copyrighted when it 
was originally published, no publisher would 
reprint it and pay the author. If it was copy- 
righted, and the copyright is controlled by the 
author, he may possibly find a publisher for the 
story, and it would be well to submit the printed 
slips. 


If the story was not specially copy- 
righted, and was first published in a paper the 
issues of which were regularly copyrighted at 
the time, it belongs to the publisher of the 
paper, whether it was paid for by him or not, 
and the author has no control over it, unless a 
special agreement was made. — w. H. H. ] 


I write stories for newspapers and magazines, 
and I should like to know if they would sell 
better if illustrated. Please tell me how to 
illustrate them. I am no artist; cannot even 
draw the outlines ; and should I ask more money 
for an illustrated article ? A. B. C. 

[ Illustrated articles sell better and at a 
higher price than articles without illustrations. 
A good way to get illustrations for descriptive 
articles is to use an amateur photographer’s 
outfit. “Fixed” proofs, or blue prints, made 
from negatives obtained in this way, are all 


that the engraver needs. If the writer does 


not care to become enough of a photographer 
to develop his own plates, he can easily get 
them developed for him at small expense. If 
photographs are out of the question, a crude 
drawing, with descriptive text, will sometimes 
enable the engraver to produce a fairly good 
“ illustration.” — Ww. H. H. ] 


(1.) Can translations from the German find 
a market with fair compensation? I wish to 
find such work, but do not know how to set 
about it. 


(2.) How much space in a paper the size of 
the Youth's Companion would a story of four 
thousand words occupy? S. B. S. 

[(1.) Itis hard to find a profitable market 
tor translations of any kind. 

(2.) A column of the Youth's Companion 
contains about 1,500 words. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) Can you give me any particulars con- 
cerning the personality of Charlotte Adams? I 
like her style. 

(2.) A young acquaintance of mine desires 
to know how long it will take to learn short- 
hand well enough to follow an ordinary speaker. 
The text-books all say six months, but although 
I never yet met a man who had not at one 
period or other of his life endeavored to learn 
shorthand, I never yet met any one who 
mastered it in six months, or os like six 
months. Most people appear to have abandoned 
the effort in disgust, after finding that they could 
only get down from about eighty to one hun- 
dred words a minute at the on of two years. 

(3.) What effect is Edison’s new invention, 
the * Phonograph,” likely to have upon the 
profession of shorthand writing ? R. K. 

[(1.) Charlotte Adams’ address is “The 
Sinclair House, New York City.” She is a 
young woman, who lived for many years in 
Italy. She has been an artist’s model, an 
actress, and a regular contributor to a number 
of the best periodicals,and at present adds to 
her duties that of editor of the American 
edition of Cassell’s Magazine of Art. 

(2.) It is possible to get a working knowl- 
edge of shorthand in six months, and students 
of exceptional ability have accomplished the 
feat in less time. A student of ordinary ability, 
however, will need to study and practise for 
two years before he will be competent to do 
general verbatim reporting. 

(3-) The work of the phonograph must 
always be mechanical. Where mechanical re- 
















porting is required, the phonograph may super- 
sede the shorthand writer; but where intelli- 
gence is necessary, the shorthand writer will 
always be necessary, too. What effect the 
phonograph will have on the profession of 
shorthand writing no one can predict with cer- 
tainty, but the chances are that the writer of 
shorthand will be as useful and as much in de- 


mand twenty years hence as he is to-day. — 
Ww. H. H. | 
‘ete Pla a 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


WritTinG ror THE Press. A Manual for Editors, Reporters, 
Correspondents, and Printers. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By Robert Luce. 77 pp. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Boston: The Writer Publishing Company. 1889. 


The usefulness of Mr. Luce’s manual for 
writers for the press has made the demand for 
the book so great that a third edition has been 
required. To this edition much new matter has 
been added, making it practically a new book, 
and the arrangement of the matter which it 
contains has been much improved. The book 
is practical from first to last, and a wonderful 
amount of information of use to writers is 
crowded into its carefully-written pages. The 
new matter added to the third edition is espe- 
cially useful to book and magazine writers, and 
includes many valuable suggestions. The book 
is one that every writer should keep upon his 
desk for constant reference and study. 


Edited by Benj. W. 
Boston: D. C. Heath 


ScHILLER’s JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 
Wells, Ph. D. 224 pp. 65 cents. 
& Company. 1889. 


LAMARTINE’s JEANNE D'Arc. Edited by Albert Barrére. 


188 pp. Paper, 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company. 1889. 

Souvestre’s CONFESSIONS D’UN OuvrigR. Edited by O. B. 
Super, Ph. D. 127 pp. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 
1889 


D. C. Heath & Company are doing students 
of modern languages a service by printing in 
handsome and inexpensive litttle volumes works 
of value and interest in French and German, 
edited by competent scholars, for the use of 
English readers. The notes, introductions, 
and vocabularies make these books admir- 
ably adapted for use in schools or in 
private study of the languages. In every 
way they are to be commended. 


Hearts. 
New York: 


A TRANSACTION IN 
Paper, 50 cents. 
pany. 1889. 

Betta-Demonta. By Selina Dolaro. 265 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Company. 1889. 


These twd stories, reprinted from Lippincott’s 
Magazine, have attracted more than ordinary 
attention. Edgar Saltus is a writer of undeni- 
able skill, who uses odd words as an advertise- 
ment, and who thinks that a reputation as a 
writer of immoral stories and as a pessimist 


By Edgar Saltus. 188 pp. 
Belford, Clarke, & Com- 
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is worth winning. His style, apart from the 
oddities mentioned, is crisp and epigrammatic, 
and he tells a bad story dangerously well. It 
is a pity that he does not use his talent in a 
better way. “‘ Bella- Demonia” is an interesting 
story of Russian detective work. 


By Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 
York: Frank F. Lovell & 


Penny LANCASTER, FARMER. 
314 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
Company. 1889. 

Unper Fase Pretences. By Adeline Sergeant. 429 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1889. 

In EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: 
1889. 

St. CutTusert’s Tower. By 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: 
1889. 

These four volumes are added to Lovell’s 
International Series, the books of which are 
published by arrangement with the authors, 
foreign as well as American, to whom a royalty 
is paid. On account of this peculiarity, if for 
no other reason, the Series deserves support. 


By Mary Linskill. 316 pp. 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 


Florence Warden. 210 pp. 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 


SHALt We Teacu Grotocy? By Alexander Winchell. LL.D. 
217 pp. $1.00. Chicago: S. C. Griggs& Company. 1889. 
Professor Winchell, of the University of 

Michigan, has written this book, which argues 
forcibly in favor of the study of geology asa 
means of intellectual discipline, and urges that 
geology be taught in the public schools in place 
of some of the subjects to which attention is 
now devoted. The book is ably written by a 
man who is enthusiastic in his love for the 
science for which he treats, and while it ma 
not convince his opponents, it will interest all 
who are concerned with the progress of modern 
education. 

Avpen’s Maniro_tp CycLopepIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND Lan- 


GuAGE. With Illustrations. Volume VIII. Ceylon — Club- 
foot. 942 pp. Volume IX. Club-rush—Cosmogony. 854 


pp. Volume X. Cosmography—Debry. 918 pp. Volume 
Ri. Debt — Dominie. 876 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; half 
Morocco, 75 cents, for each volume. New York: John B. 


Alden, 1889. 

As successive volumes of the “ Manifold 
Cyclopedia” are issued, the value of the work 
becomes more and more clearly evident. The 
convenient form of the books, the excellence 
of binding, paper, and illustrations, and the skil- 
ful arrangement of articles make this a handy 
cyclopedia, to which it is a pleasure to refer, 
and which will be used ten times where the 
bulky “Britannica” would be consulted once. 
The articles are written by specialists, who are 
fully competent for the task, and the authority 
of the work is unquestioned. The scope of the 
cyclopedia is fairly illustrated by the eleventh 
volume, in which Debt, with its various sub- 
heads, has over seven pages, while kindred 
topics, as Debtor and Creditor, occupy over six 
pages more. Delaware has about five pages; 
Delirium Tremens, four pages; Democracy, 
nearly seven pages ; Denmark, about ten pages ; 
Dentistry, about six pages; Descent of Man, 
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six pages; Development, eleven pages; Diet, 
eight pages; Digestion, twenty-two pages; 
Diphtheria, five pages. The illustrations are 
really helpful, and they are very numerous. 
No matter what other cyclopedias a writer 
may have, “ Alden’s Manifold ” should be upon 
his shelves, and the price of the work is so 
small that almost any one can afford to buy it. 
The volumes are issued at monthly intervals, 
and there will be about thirty of them altogether. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Tue Kansas MAn ABROAD. 


By a Traveling Man 
Paper, 10 cents. 


Lagrange, Ky.: J. A. Parker. 1880. 


43 pp. 


Bowditch, 
Heath & 


HinTs ror TEAcHers OF Puysiotocy. By H. P 
M.D. s8pp. Paper, 25 cents. Boston: D. C. 
Company. 1889. 


How To Be SuccessFuL on THE Roap. Byan Old Drummer 
96 pp. Paper, 20 cents. New York: Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany. 1889. 


Tue Psycuic Lire or Micro-OrGanisms. A Study in Experi- 
mental Psychology. By Alfred Binét. Translated from the 
French by Thomas McCormack. 120 pp. 75 cents. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 1889 


Tue Painter OF Parma. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 249 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell & Company. 1889 


Burxkett’s Lock. By M. G. McClelland. 


Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Cassell & Company. 


279 pp. 

1880. 

A Memorial OF THE Lirgk AND CHARACTER OF JAMES BowEN 
EvERHART. Edited by Thomas Louis Ogier. 156 pp. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 1889 


Coox1nG AND SEwinGc SonGs AND RecitaTions. For Schools 
and Entertainments. Edited by Mrs. J. B. Romer. 65 pp. 
Flexible cloth, 50 cents. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Company. 1889. 

A Brive Grass THorRouGuBRED. By Tom Johnson. 216 pp. 


Paper, so cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Company. 
1889. 


LEAVES FROM A DruMMER’s Diary. By Charles S. Plummer. 
229 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & 
Company. 1889. 

Our Pariaus AMONG THE TrRAmMps. By Uncle Tim. 183 pp 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Company. 
1889. 

His Fata Success. By Malcolm Bell. 
cents. New York: Be 

By Edward Irenzus Stevenson. 182 pp. 

New York: Belford, Clarke, & Company. 


By Jane H. Newell. II- 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 


263 pp. Paper, 50 
ford, Clarke, & Company. 1889. 


JANus. 
cents. 


Paper, 50 

1889. 

Outings oF Lessons 1n Botany. 
lustrated. i140pp. 55 cents. 
1889. 

Tue InTERWOvEN Gospe.ts. Compiled! by Rev. William Pit- 
tenger. 245 pp. 75 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 
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HELPFUL HINTSANDSUGGESTIONS. 


Manuscript poems are often sent to the 
editor without any attempt having been made 
to indicate the proper “indenting” of the 
lines, and for this reason frequently get into 


print without being arranged to the best 
advantage for the eye of the reader. By using 
paper about an inch wider than the page of 
THE WRITER, and by taking a little care, the 


necessity for run-over lines may be avoided, 
even where, as in many two-rhymed sonnet 
sestets, some of the lines are already indented. 
Typewriter copyists are very apt to pay no 
attention to this matter, it being a little easier 
for them to begin all the lines at an equal 
distance from the edge of the sheet. 
Cy Ml. b. 


I have known commercial travellers to carry 
postage stamps in their watches, between the 
two cases. J. H. I. M. 

When you have occasion to write a postal 
card, always put the address on first. 

J. H. I. M. 


On my desk I keep a large blotting-pad, with 
paste-board back, and under it I store clippings 
that I shall need in a day or two. I find this 
much better than leaving the clippings under 
paper weights, on spikes, or in pigeon-holes 
with a mass of others. cw. 2. 

A better way to clean erasing rubber than 
that given by “J. B. H.” in the January number 
is to rub the eraser on cloth pasted on paper. 
Cotton cloth from a discarded garment will 
answer, if cut to a convenient size and shape. 
Strips of mounted drawing-paper, such as are 
trimmed from sheets used by architects and 
other plan-makers, are just the thing. Sand- 
paper is likely to be too harsh. Washing 
hardens the rubber, and renders its surface 
more attractive to dust. Cc. W. D. 


Look into that letter received from your 
publisher before you complain of his non-return 
of unused stamps. Perhaps they are pasted to 
the inside of the envelope. S. tL. &. 


One of the greatest sources of annoyance to a 
writer for the press is the frequent misspelling 
of proper names. This annoyance can be 
easily avoided by printing, with pen or pencil, 
all proper names in capitals, thus: “JOHN 
SMITH.” If capitals are employed, there is 
no chance of confounding “n’s” and “u’s,” 
“m’s” and “w’s,” etc., as there is when lower- 
case letters are used. S. G. S. 


Many persons, your orator being one of the 
number, find it difficult to write the address on 
an envelope in straight lines, from the fact 
there are no ruled lines to guide them. | 
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obviate this difficulty by drawing straight lines 
across my envelope with a soft lead pencil, 
using another envelope for a straight-edge. By 
drawing the line very lightly it is easily and 
perfectly erased after the address has been 
written and blotted, leaving straight lines and 
no evidences of ruling. S. G. S. 


Manila and other pads are “tabbed,” — that 
is, the composition that holds the sheets to- 
gether is applied, — upon the top and left-hand 
edges, leaving the lower right-hand corner of 
the sheets free. When writing, the arm will 
nearly always rub against this unprotected 
corner, and the result is that after a little use 
the lower portion of the sheets becomes curled, 
rendering the pad both inconvenient and un- 
sightly. To avoid this “dog-earing,” reverse 
the pad when writing, so that the top margin 
falls at the bottom of the sheet. The lower 
right-hand corner is now secured by the “tab- 
bing,” and the ease with which the sheets may 
be successively removed is in nowise diminished. 

Ci Bn Be 


When you send a manuscript for publication, 
the enclosure of a postal-card, self-addressed on 
one side, and on the other bearing a simple 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the manu- 
script, ready to be signed by the editor to 
whom it is sent, would not only allay all doubts 
as to its having reached its proper destination, 
but would be a time-saving accommodation for 
the editor. S. H. 


« —E 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. } 


Ropert Browninc. “H. O. P. E.” Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette for March 11. 

LiTERARY PARTNERSHIPS. Chicago Herald for March 10. 

Boston’s Cus oF Opp Vo.tumes. Boston Post for March 
12. 

Mary H. Catuerwoop. Nora Marks. Chicago Tribune 
for|March 10. 

MetHops oF WritinG Poetry. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Chicago Times, Kansas City Journal, Baltimore News, Si. 
Louis Globe-Democrat for March 3. 

Mrs. Stowe’s Heattu. Frances Stearns. Mew York Mail 
and E xpress for March 2. 

Borinc THe Dictionary. L. T. Cogswell. Worcester 
(Mass. ) Sfy for March 10. 

Books For THE Buinp. Mew Vork Herald for March 17. 


Ame.iz Rives Visitep. Walter Wellman. Reprinted from 
Chicago Tribune in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for 
March 2. 

Miserres oF AuTHorsuHip. “W. T. T.” Providence 
Journal for March 10. 

James Gorpon Bennett. Felix G. De Fontaine. Fitch- 
burg ( Mass. ) Mail for March 8. 

Francis Bret Harts. Charles A. Murdock. San Fran- 
cisco Examiner for February 24. 

First Epitions or THACKERAY’s Works. George H 
Richmond. Mew York Sun for March 1. 

Tue SENSATIONAL Press AsroaAp. Arthur Warren. Bos- 
ton Herald for March 5. 

Tue EpinsurGu Review. Chicago Herald for March 3. 

TENNYSONIAN TREASURES. Phil Ripley. Hartford Times 
for March 1. 

Tue Birtu or Sorosis. E. P. Heaton. Brooklyn Times 
for March 16. 

ArTHUR HuGuH CLoucu. J. W. Richardson. Boston Courier 
for March 17. 

GeneERAL Lew Wattace. Portrait. Mew York Graphic 
for March 16. 

In THE Astor Lisprary. Mew York Herald for March 17 

Corngetw’s ScHoot oF JouRNALISM. Brainard G. Smith. 
New York Herald for March 17. 

Laura Daintrey. Portrait. Mew York Graphic for 
March 16. 

StyLe in Writinc. Frank H. Staurrer. Detroit Free 
Press for March 17. 

MoRALITY IN Fiction. Gertrude Franklin Atherton. De- 
troit Tribune for March 17. 

Mary H. Catuerwoop. ‘“M. H. K.” Chicago Inter- 
Ocean for March 17. 

ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE EpitTors. Elisha Jay. Lowis- 
ville Courier-Journal for March 17. 

Samuet Carter Hatt. Philadelphia Telegraph for 
March 18. 

Dogs Lirgsrature Pay? Arthur Lucas. Albany Express 
for March 17 

How Paper is MApg. E. W. Bartlett. Pittsburg Dis- 
patch for March 17. 

A MaGazine WriTer’s CuHances. Frank H. Howe. Mew 
York Star for March 17. 

GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON INTERVIEWED. New 
York Star for March to. 

Nove.ists ON Novets. J. A. Steuart. Belford’s Maga- 
zine for March. 

Francis RicHARD Stockton. Book News for March. 

Miss Mary Louise Bootu. Harfer’s Bazar for March 
30. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND: Its Rusk. C. N. 
Williamson. Magazine of Art for April. 

Mrs. L. B. WaAtForp. Critic for March 2. 

EpwarRp Everett Hate. Mrs. Bernard Whitman. Cos- 
mopolitan for March. 

Pets 1n Lirerary Lire. Eleanor Lewis. Wide Awake 
for March. 

CuHartes DupLey WARNER. Book Buyer for March. 

Tue Correction OF NewsPaAPer Inaccuracy. Nation for 
March 14. 

Why ts a “ Printer’s Devic” so CALLED? Margaret H. 
Gangewer. American Notes and Queries for March 9. 

Tue RELATIONS OF THE PROVINCIAL AND THE METROPOLI- 
TAN Press. John A. Sleicher. National Editorial Jour- 
nalist for January. 
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Tne lnpEPpeNnpENT Press. J. B. Stanley. National Edi- 
torial Journalist for January. 

YounG Men 1n JourRNALISM. Walter Williams. Nationa/ 
Editorial Journalist for January. 

Liset Laws or Dirrerent States Compargep. W. H. 
Brierly. National Editorial Journalist for January. 

RELATIONS OF THE ADVERTISING AGENT AND THE Pus- 
uisHerR. John W. Farnof. National Editorial Journalist for 
January 

Tue Eprroriat. Arthur W. Swalm. National Editorial 
Journalist for January. 

Humor tn Newspaper Work. William Kennedy. MNa- 
tional Editorial Journalist for January. 

Tue Sunpay Paper 1n Lonpon. “H.C. S.” America 
for March 7. 

Tue Cominc Novev. Julian Hawthorne. America for 
March 7. 

A Macuine To Superseve TypesettTinG. Scientific A meri- 
can for March 9. 

How Autuors Waite. Phonographic World for March 9. 

Tue CrrcutaTion or A Newspaper. H. F. Gunnison. 
American Advertiser-Reporter for March 13. 

Lectures FoR Printers. H.G. Bishop. American Book- 
maker for March. 

Tue Sizes or Types. American Bookmaker for March. 

AYARD Taytor. R. H. Stoddard. Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for April. 
TLey’s Letters. George William Curtis. Harfer’s 
Magazine for March. 

Tue ReLaTions OF AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL- 
asm. William Earle Balden. /ourna/list for March 23. 

ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. Robert McLean Cumnock. 
Chautauquan for April. 

Tue Eventnc Paper. W. E. Gardner. Printers’ Ink for 
March 1s. 

AMERICAN Piays. Lawrence Barrett. New York Herald 
for March 24. 

PersonaL RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTEMUS WaRD. George 
Hoyt. Mew York Graphic for March 23. 

Ernest Renan. George Haendel. Zfochk for March 22. 

ApMIRAL Porter’s Carger. New York World for March 
24. 

Morauity 1n Novets. (Symposium by J. G. Whittier, C. 
D. Warner, Edgar Fawcett, Sidney Luska, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
eox, Gertrude Franklin Atherton, Julian Hawthorne, G. P. 
Lathrop, and John Boyle O’Reilly.) Mew York Herald for 
March 24. 

Tue Ricuts or A Writer. Di Vernon. San Francisco 
News Letter for March 16. 

European Journats. Blakely Hall. Philadelphia Times, 
Pittsburg Dispatch for March 24. 

How SusscriptTion Books Art Mape anv Soip. Frank 
H. Howe. New York Star for March 24. 

Lonpon SunpDAyY Papers. Boston Herald for March 25. 

Wuiretaw Rep. Portrait. New York Graphic for March 
21. Sketch. Philadelphia Telegraph for March 19. 

Mary L. Boorn. New York Tribune for March 6. 

TypoGrapnHicat Misuaps. Charles F. Adams. LZ och for 
March 1. 

Tue Mopern Nove... William H. Ballou. Nashville 
Heraid for February 25. 

Sarvovu anp Dumas. Baroness Althea Salvador. Mew 

‘ork World, St. Louis Post-Dispatch for March 3. 

Tue Reporter. /ournalist for February 23. 

Tue Lonpon Times’ Cotrapse. Nation for February 28. 


A Look at Mr. Cuttps’ Liprary. Melville Phillips. 
Collier’s Once a Week for March 9. 

Otve Scureiner. Marc Bertoni. Boston Home Journal 
for March 16. 

Netty Bry. Gertrude Franklin Atherton. San Fraa- 
cisco Argonaut for March 11. 

Tue Moon Hoax. Benson J. Lossing. Collier’s Once a 
Week for March 23. 

Ame.ia B. Epwarps. Rev. W. C. Winslow. Churchman 
for March 16. 

Mepvicat Rerortinc. William Whitford, M. D. Short- 
hani Review for February. 

COMMON-SENSE AND CopyriGuts. Hon. George S. Bout- 
well. North American Review for March. 

At THE Gortrue Socirty. Dion Boucicault. North 
American Review for March. 

Dreams AS Retatep To Literature. James Sully. 
Forum for March. 

REVIEWERS AND THER Ways. Andrew Lang. Forum for 
March. 

Emotion tn IntTevtect. Julian Hawthorne. <A merica for 
March 14. 

Practicat Hints to Stupents oF STENOGRAPHY. ‘‘M, 
F.S.” Business Woman's Journal for March and April. 

Tue Press AND THE Stace. William Winter. Harfer’s 
Weekly for March 23. 

Reminiscences OF EpGAR ALLEN Por. John Sartain. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for March. 

How I Succegepgp 1n Literature. Charlotte Adams. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for March. 

In MemortamM—Sevina Deraro. E. Heron Allen. Lég- 
pincott’s Magazine for March. 

Cuartes Lams’s Last Days. Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly for March. 

Evpuuism in Literature AND Styie. T. W. Hunt. 
New Englander and Yale Review for March. 

Tue Law or Liset. Nation for February 28. 

THe MANAGEMENT OF A PrintinG Orrice. A. C. Cam- 
eron. Jnland Printer for March. 

SometHinc Asout THE Mair List. J. B. Caldwell 
Inland Printer for March. 

A Pvea ror HicHer Locat Journauism. H. M. White. 
Press and Printer for March 23. 

Tue Boy, Joun BurrouGus. John Burroughs. Wide 


Awake for April. 
. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


There are rumors of a new first-class maga- 
zine in New York City, with plenty of capital to 
back it. 


George Alfred Townsend is travelling in the 
South. 

Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist, — a 
literary genius little known in this country, — 
is the subject of an interesting paper in the 
April Scribner's. A portrait, engraved by T. 
Johnson, shows a large face, with firm mouth 
and chin, heavy white hair, a broad, high fore- 
head, and kindly eyes. 
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The Boston Press Club has 203 members, 
and is practically out of debt. Its annual ex- 
penses are about $12,000. The club has elected 
officers for this year as follows: President, 
Colenel C. H. Taylor, G/ode ; first vice-president, 
J. C. Morse, Hera/d,; second vice-president, 
E. L. Alexander, 7rvanscripft; secretary, B. L. 
Beal, Yournal; treasurer, D. S. Knowlton, 
Times; financial secretary, E. J. Carpenter, 
Advertiser ; directors, W. E. Brigham, Glode ; 
C. S. Drew, Record; J. I. Estes, Herald, J. 
P. Frost, Globe; W. H. Hathaway, Herald; 
E. H. Talbot, Fournal; F. M. Weeks, Post. 


The April Ad/antic contains Dr. Holmes’ 
poem written for the seventieth birthday of 
James Russell Lowell. 


Two features of Zhe Book Buyer for April 
will be a portrait of “Octave Thanet,” and a 
fac-simile reproduction of a page of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s manuscript. 


The Station Agent is a new paper for rail- 
road men, to be published monthly by Wright, 
Gibson, & Mack, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


G. H. Wilson, 152 Tremont street, Boston, 
announces that the “‘ Musical Year Book of the 
United States” for 1888-89 will contain about 
150 pages, giving full information about musical 
matters in some fifty cities of the United States 
and Canada, with tables of new compositions 
by native writers, and first performances of 
important works, and much other interesting 
matter. The price of the book will be $1.00, 
and it will be sold only by subscription. Mr. 
Wilson’s undertaking is a useful one, and de- 
serves support. 


Ginn & Company announce a revised edition 
of “Our World, No. I.,” by Mary L. Hall, and 
“ Footprints of Travel,” by M. M. Ballou. 

William S. Walsh, editor of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, has resigned his position. He has 
been employed by Mr. Bennett to take charge 


of the literary supplement of the Sunday Vew 
York Herald. 


In Outing for April lovers of dogs will find 
an article by “Clumber,” entitled “ Clumber’s 
Spaniels,” of especial interest. Marie Guise 
has furnished pen-and-ink drawings of noted 


dogs, which materially enhance the value of the 
article. 


“ Robert Elsmere ” was first published March 
2, 1888. London Life says that in twelve 
months there were sold in England of the 
three-volume edition 3,500 copies, and of the 
popular edition 32,500,—a total of 36,000. In 
America, the same authority goes on to say, 
400,000 copies have been struck off from the 
plates in the possession of four piratical 
houses, and to these must be added a large 
number of the authorized edition issued in the 
United States, India, and the colonies by Messrs. 
Macmillan.” 


The dramatization of “ Robert Elsmere ” is to 
be produced in spite of Mrs. Ward’s objec- 
tions. Charles Frohman and Harry Rock- 
wood have formed a company, which will make 
its first important appearance at the Hollis- 
street Theatre in Boston, where the piece is to 
have sixteen representations in April. 

The Political Science Quarterly (Ginn & 
Company ) for April has, among other articles, 
an important paper by H. L. Osgood, on 
“ Scientific Anarchism,” and a review of Bryce’s 
“ American Commonwealth” by Professor 
Woodrow Wetson. This is the first issue of 
the Quarterly since its absorption of the Mew 
Princeton Review. 

W. R. Jenkins, New York, has begun a series 
of French Classics with Moliére’s “ Z’A vare,” 
edited, with historical, philological, idiomatic, 
and descriptive notes, by Professor Schele de 
Vere. 


Deshler Welch’s magazine, Zhe Theatre, 
for March 18 has for a frontispiece an admira- 
ble portrait of Colonel John A. Cockerill, editor 
of the Mew York World. 


The Commonwealth is anew magazine started 
in Denver, Colo., by H. W. Comstock. It will 
devote especial attention to articles on Western 
topics by Western writers. 


The April number of 7he Century contains 
one hundred illustrations, and is devoted largely 
to celebrating the Centennial of the Inaugura- 
tion of Washington in New York, April 30, 
1789. 

Charles Francis Adams’ biography of Richard 
H. Dana, the author of “ Two Years Before the 
Mast,” will be brought out at an early day by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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The Century will soon begin to print the 
autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, illustrated 
with portraits of many distinguished actors. 

The Pen Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
announces a third edition, in cloth, of “A 
Bachelor’s Wedding Trip,” by Charles Pome- 
roy Sherman, the first and second editions of 
which, issued in June and September last, were 
published anonymously. 


Of all the book-publishing and book-selling 
establishments in the country that of the 
Methodist Book Concern, managed by, and 
solely in the interest of, the Methodist Church, 
is, perhaps, the most profitable in proportion to 
the amount of business done. Last year the 
New York department did a business of about 
$1,000,000, and declared a cash dividend of 
$100,000, besides adding to the surplus. The 
business done by the whole concern amounted 
to about $3,000,000. 

Charles Dudley Warner begins his new novel, 
“A Little Journey in the World,” in the April 
number of Harper's Magazine. In the same 
number Mr. Howells demands recognition for 
a new Canadian poet, Archibald Lampman. 


Mrs. Custer’s “Boots and Saddles” has 


reached its thirtieth thousand. 


Frank Dempster Sherman will shortly bring 
out a volume of “ Young Folks’ Lyrics,” as well 
as a collection of his more serious poems. 

The Philadelphia Press says of Walt Whit- 
man that an ambitious young poet called on 
him the other day to show him a manuscript 
tragedy, entitled “Columbus.” “ Mr. Whitman,” 
said he, “I should like to read you my drama, 
and get your opinion on its merits.” ‘No, I 
thank you,” said the poet; “I’ve been paralyzed 
once.” 


Mrs. James T. Fields tells in the April 
Scribner, of some remarkable literary treasures 
in her late husband’s library, — memorials of 
the Edinburgh circle, Scott, De Quincey, John 
Wilson, and Dr. John Brown. 


Margaret Woods, author of “A _ Village 
Tragedy,” which has recently met with much 
approval, is the daughter of Dr. Bradley, Dean 
of Westminster, and the wife of the president 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Ata meeting of the Massachusetts Society 
for the University Education of Women in 
Boston, March 18, Alice Stone Blackwell gave 
an informal talk, with notes, on the subject, 
“Women in Fiction,” her chief thought being 
that the admirable, heroic woman who figured 
in the works of the elder novelists has a better 
moral influence upon the reader than the frail, 
sinning creature whom contemporary fiction- 
writers delight to hold up. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published March 
23: “Passe Rose,” by Professor A. S. Hardy; 
“A White Umbrella in Mexico,” by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith; the works of Rowland Gibson 
Hazard in four volumes, —the “ Essay on Lan- 
guage,” “ Freedom of Mind in Willing,” “ Two 
Letters on Causation,” and contributions to 
“ Economics and Politics”; the “ Butterflies of 
North America,” by W. H. Edwards, third 
series, part seventh; the “Holmes Birthday 
Book”; and “ Profit Sharing between Employer 
and Employee,” by Nicholas Paine Gilman. 
The last-named work will be brought out in 
England by Macmillan & Co., and copyrighted 
there. 


The number of Harper's Weekly for March 
20 contained the first instalment of W. D. 
Howells’ new serial, “A Hazard of New 
Fortunes.” The story has been illustrated from 
drawings by W. A. Rogers. The four-page 
supplement to this number gave a paper by 
William Winter, on “ The Press and the Stage.” 


Among the subjects treated in Andrew Lang’s 
new volume, “ Lost Leaders,” soon to be issued 
by the Longmans, are “Thackeray’s Draw- 
ings,” “ The Art of Dining,” “ Phiz,” “ Amateur 
Authors,” and “The Lending of Books.” The 
papers were originally contributed to the Zon- 
don Daily News. 


Henry W. Grady, of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, is beginning a history of the Southern 
portion of the Union. The editor is to be 
assisted by specialists, and the work will be 
illustrated. 


Mr. Aldrich is preparing a new book on “ An 
Old Town by the Sea,” — Portsmouth, of 
course. His charming article printed in Scrid- 
ner’s not long ago is to form a part of the 
volume. 













Mrs. Frye, wife of the United States Senator 
from Maine, is writing a novel dealing with 
society life. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, issue in attractive 
form some of their Easter books which have 
already acquired extensive popularity. 

Justin McCarthy, the younger, is about to 
publish a novel, with the title of “ Dolly.” 


“ The Queen of Bedlam,” by Captain Charles 
King, will be published soon by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. The same firm announces the 
immediate appearance of a third volume of 
‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia.” 

There is talk in Chicago of reviving Literary 
Life, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland’s magazine. Its 
founder, Will M. Clemens, is now living at 
Garvanza, Calif., engaged in literary work. 

The Scribners have in preparation a new 
edition of the historical romances of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. They will also publish a popular edi- 
tion of Bourrienne’s *“* Memoirs of Napoleon,” 
in four volumes. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published March 
30: “Constitutional History and Government 
of the United States,” by J. S. Laudon, justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York; “ Home 
Gymnastics for the Well and Sick,” edited by 
E. Augerstein and G. Eckler; “ The Immanent 
God, and Other Sermons,” by A. W. Jackson; 
and the “ Holmes Birthday Book.” 


The newest application of amateur photogra- 
phy, says the Mew York Sun, is in the manu- 
facture of home-made editions de luxe of short 
poems or stories. Something that furnishes 
opportunity for picturesque tableaux, such as 
James Whitcomb Riley’s “ Orphant Annie,” is 
chosen, and, with the assistance of the amateur’s 
family and friends, a series of tableaux, one for 
each verse of the poem, or more, if desired, are 
arranged and photographed. After the pictures 
are developed, they are pasted upon sheets of 
heavy paper, of convenient size and shape, and 
upon the broad margins of each sheet are 
written in fanciful style the verse or lines of the 
poem which the picture illustrates. The sheets 
are bound by being tied together at one edge 
or corner with ribbon, and upon the outside the 
title is lettered as artistically as possible. 
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W. Hamilton Gibson and Dr. Howard Crosby 
write to the Christian Union favoring Mr. 
Valentine’s plan for securing a memorial to 
E. P. Roe by placing a natural bowlder on 
some suitable site in the neighborhood of his 
old home at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. The 
cost of the memorial will be but a few hundred 
dollars, and the Christian Union invites sub- 
scriptions, large and small, from the friends of 
Mr. Roe, and from the great number of those 
who found help and stimulus in his novels. 


F. A. Stokes & Brother have in preparation 
a collection of the smaller pictures from Life, 
under the title of “Fun from Zzfe”, also, a 
satire entitled “The Last American,” by J. A. 
Mitchell, who gives the experiences of a band 
of Persian explorers who are supposed to visit 
this country at the end of the twentieth century, 
when they find the cities in ruins, and only one 
American alive. 


James B. Kenyon, the author of two or three 
volumes of poetry, whose verses appear in our 
best magazines, and who is among the most 
promising of our younger poets, is a Methodist 
minister, who fills a pulpit in a prominent town 
in Northern New York. 


None of the essays written by the students 
of Yale for the much-valued Literary prize this 
year have been deemed worthy of its award, 
and there is much mourning over the decline of 
Yale’s literary spirit. 


The total number of separate works pub- 
lished in the United States during 1888, and 
recorded in the Publishers’ Weekly, was 4,631, 
being 194 more than were recorded during 1887, 
and 45 less than the books of 1886, the heaviest 
year in book production that has been recorded. 


The Detroit Free Press has decided to do 
away with the condition which required that 
manuscripts sent in competition for the prizes 
it has offered should be typewritten. The time 
of the competition has been extended to July 1, 
1889. 


In Zhe Cosmopolitan for April is begun an 
important series of articles, entitled “ The 
Great Agitation.” They will treat of the anti- 
slavery movement, and will be written by sur- 
viving abolitionists. 
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W. R. Jenkins, of New York, has begun pub- 
lishing La Revue Francaise, the aim of which 
is to present to its readers whatever is best in 
the periodical literature of France. 


Walter E. Crane and Frank A. Johnson, of 
Minneapolis, are at work on a new typesetting 
machine, which, they hope, will eclipse both the 
electro-matrix machine and the linotype. 


Wilkie Collins is again confined to his room 
by illness, and all his literary work is at a 
standstill. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous 
announcements: A translation of Dante’s 
“Convito,” by Katharine Hillard; a third vol- 
ume in Mr. Phyfe’s series of works on pro- 
nunciation, entitled “Seven Thousand Words 
Often Mispronounced”; and “An Essay on 
Money,” by James Pratt, author of “ Busi- 
ness,” reprinted, under arrangement with the 
author, from the ninteenth English edition. 

Public Opinion has issued a second group 
picture of American journalists, which is quite 
as interesting and valuable as the one issued 
by the same paper a year ago. Together the 
two pictures give portraits of hundred 
leading American newspaper men, and their 


one 


historical value will increase as time goes by. 
Public Opinion, by the way, is a paper that no 
newspaper writer can afford to do without. As 
a means of keeping well-informed about current 
events and their significance, it is simply in- 
valuable, and it is edited and conducted with 
the ability that always wins success. It is 
published simultaneously each week in Wash- 
ington and in New York. 


One of the curiosities of New York jour- 


nalism is a small sheet printed entirely in 
Russian for the dissemination of 
the land of the Czar. 


Nihilism in 
The people who read 
Russian, in New York number no more than 
the readers of Sanskrit, and this paper de- 
pends entirely for its usefulness upon secret 
entrance into Russia in horse-collars, sleigh- 
runners, and other ingenious devices. A fac- 
simile of this paper, Zmamia, with its editor’s 
portrait and a view of its modest little office, 
are part of the illustrations in the article on 
“The Nihilists of New York” in the April 
Cosmopolitan. 


The Magazine of American History {or 
April contains three fac-simile letters of Wash- 
ington never before published. Mrs. Lamb 
contributes an admirable article on ‘“ Washing 
ton and Some of His Contemporaries.” 


One of the most interesting features of the 
Magazine of Art for April is the continuation 
of the papers on “Illustrated Journalism in 
England,” by C. N. Williamson. 


The first number of the “ Century Dix 
tionary” will be issued May 1, 1889. It is 
expected to issue one number or section each 
month until the whole work (including twenty- 
four numbers ) is complete. The numbers will 
contain about three hundred pages each. The 
whole will be out within two years. The work 
is to be sold by subscription at $2.50 for each 
number or section. When completed it can be 
bound into six volumes, four sections to the 
volume. Besides the issuing of numbers, the 
bound volumes will be issued as fast as com 


pleted, which will be about every four months. 


It is reported that 1,000 copies of Professor 


bryce’s “American Commonwealth” have 
already been sold in England, and 3,000 in the 


United States. 


Society is the name of a new weekly just 
issued at Philadelphia, and devoted to social 
events, literature, 
club notes. 


art, music, the drama, and 


Sun and Shade grows more beautiful with 
every new number. The issue for March con- 
tains eight fine photogravures, any one of which 
is worth more than the cost of the magazine. 


Russell Harrison has an interest in Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, now owned by 
W. J. Arkell. He will live at Helena, Montana, 
and will have charge of the paper in Chicago 
and the West. 


George Meredith is writing two new novels, 
turning to each in alternation. Another novel- 
ist, M. Ohnet, says that he always has two or 
three books trotting in his head, but they never 
take form until he has worked them out in 
every detail. Every morning he writes four 
pages, each containing about three hundred 
words. 





